FEDE&A1ISM Itf CENTRAL AND  EASTERN EUROPE
an increase of the cotton cultivation in Central Asia was likely to produce political resistance on the part of traditionalist or separatist elements,1 the Soviet system had a political interest in strengthening its local political support by having the cotton worked up in local textile factories, with a strong indigenous working-class ; in other words, by doing the exact opposite of what any capitalist power would have done in what was virtually colonial territory. Secondly, the Soviet system, for the political reasons set forth above, had no reason to let the question of the supply of skilled labour decide the argument in favour of the well-developed industrial regions. It was very interested in spreading industry, partly by transplanting skilled Russian labour, but in an even higher degree by developing a local non-Russian working-class. It^s in this regard that the Bolshevist nationalities policy directly entered the field, as a counterpoise to purely technical economic argument. The latter, under any alternative system, even of planning, would have tended to preserve the privileged position of the existing centres.
Another field where the specific features of the Bolshevist system, though not its nationalities policies themselves, tended to tip the balance in favour of the formerly oppressed nationalities, was the collectivisation of agriculture. In general, the,fact that the formerly isolated peasant is now an organised factor in Soviet society tends greatly to increase his specific weight in Soviet policy in relation to the industrial workers, and this fact forms the key to the understanding of the political and ideological developments in Stalinist Russia. As the non-Russian territories were, and still are, much more peasant-dominated than the rest, that* tendency increases their specific political weight. In spite of all the splendid achievements in building up Central Asian industries, it is still the increase of the rural, not of the urban population that determines the numerical weight of any non-Russian republic, apart from the Ukraine, in the total population of the U.S.S.R. 2 Thus it is still mainly
1 See below, p. 398.
2 The population, in 1939, amounted, in percentages of that of 1926, to :
Rural.          Urban.           Total.
Uzbekistan                                                    136*1           142-8          137-6
221-2 237-6
214-3 178-7
Tadzhikistan Armenia  , Azerbaijan Union average
135-2
I33-I 128-1 123-1
212*5
*43'9 145-4 138-7
In spite of having the lowest increase of the urban population in the whole U.S.S.R., Uzbekistan was among the five republics with the largest total increase.   On